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PREFATORY ADDRESS. 


TI E Editor has been induced to publiſh 
the following pages, under an idea that they 
may prove uſeful, merely as a Gvipt to 


thoſe Scenes which they affect to deſcribe; 


and as the Traveller's thirſt for local infor- 
mation is generally proportioned to the gra- 
tification he experiences, few, it is preſumed, 


will viſit either the Devil's Bridge, or Hafod, 
without examining with preciſion, and en- 


quiring with avidity. 

The two Sketches which accompany this 
little Tract, were haſtily etched on wood 
for the purpoſe of repreſenting the prominent 


features of the Devil's Bridge; and the whole 


is ſubmitted to a candid Public, more from 
a wiſh to promote general accommodation 
than private emolument. 5 

Hereford, July 27, 1796. 
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DESCRIPTIVE | 
ACCOUNT 
DFVIL'S BRIDGE, HAFOD, 
Sc. Sc. 


| IN AN EXCURSION FROM 
HEREFORD TO ABERYSTWITH. 


15 E diſtance gun Hereford to Kington, 


15 nineteen miles. The road, which 1s one 
of the beſt in the county, is in many parts 
particularly pleaſing, from the variety of 
views which ſucceed each other. _ 
Near the eighth mile-ſtone, to the right, 

- ſtands Foxley, the ſeat of Uvedale Price, 


Eſq. The houſe is finely ſituate, and con- 


teins ſome excellent pictures; among others 
from the firſt maſters, is a beautiful painting 


of Old Parr, by Reubens, in high preſer- 
vation. The grounds and plantations are 
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Jaid out with much taſte, and are very ex- 
tenſive: a charming ride, of nearly two miles 
in extent, through a wood of fine young 
oaks, leads to the point of a hill called Lady 
Lift, where the view opens in a delightful 
manner, and is deſervedly admired by all 
who viſit it. To the north-eaſt, it Jooks 
over Herefordſhire, to the Clee-hills in 
Shropſhire, and the Malvern-hills in Wor- 
ceſterſhire; and, to the ſouth-weſt, the fa- 
mous St. Michael's Mount, in Monmouth- 
ſhire, is a fine object, with the Hatteral- 

hills, and the Brecon and Radnorſhire moun- - 
_ tains. =, | je 
The turnpke-road to Kington, leads 
under this hill. Two miles further, near 
the road, is a handſome new-built houſe,. 
called Sarnesfield, belonging to John Webbe 


S 0 


Weſton, Eſq.; and a few miles to the left, 


is Newport, the ſeat of the Hon. Andrew 
Foley, who has a fine eſtate near it. On 


approaching Kington, the town, as ſeen _ 
from the road, forms a very pictureſſue 


object, from its church being ſituate on an 


Sii+ _ 
eminence, with ſome cultivated hills around 


it. This is a neat market-town, and, from 


its vicinity to Wales, has conſiderable inter- 


cCourſe with that quarter. 


On leaving Kington, the road winds be- 
tween ſome mountains, and paſſes under a 
few grand projecting rocks, called Stanner. 
The Vale of Radnor, and the oppoſite moun- 
tains, appear between theſe rocks in a moſt 
pleaſing manner. Two miles from hence, 
to the leſt of the road, is ſeen the venerable 


church of Old Radnor: its ſituation on a 


hill, renders it a diſtinguiſhed object. A 
few ſcattered houſes only remain of the old 
town; beyond which, the road paſſes be- 
| tween two handſome family-ſeats---that to 
the left, called Harpton, is the reſidence of 
John Lewis, Eſq.---and on the right is 
Dovnton, belonging to Percival Lewis, 
Eſq. both of whom have conſiderable eſtates 
in this neighbourhood. 
Nie Radnor, from its negle&ted ; appear- 
| ance, and the antiquity obſervable in its 
buildings, may 7 be miſtaken wy a 
B 2 
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4 
ſtranger for Old Radnor ; but the former 
boaſts a proud pre- eminence in being a 
borough, and has a Repreſentative in the 
Senate of the nation. 2 

A mile beyond this place, a ſhort diſtance 
to the right, is a fine water- fall, called 


WATER-BREAK-ITS-NECK: 


The caſcade is about ſeventy feet in perpen- 
dicular heighth, down a rocky chaſm in the 
mountain. The inconvenience in viſiting 
this ſcene, is the ſame that occurs in moſt 


others of a ſimilar nature: to ſee it in all 
its grandeur, ſhould be immediately after a 
conſiderable fall of rain, when the way to 


it is ſcarce acceſſible; but at ſuch a period, 


a minute examination is leſs neceſſary, and 
the effect of a diſtant view muſt be truly 


ſublime. In the ſummer ſeaſon, the ſtream 
affords ſo ſcanty a ſupply of water, that the 


curious traveller may, with facility, explore 


the extremity of the chaſm, and will be 


highly gratified with the novelty of the 
ſcene ·—the light from above being nearly ' 


F l 
a ſhut out by craggy, projecting rocks, the | 
ö ſurrounding crevice wears a gloomy and moſt 
41 awful appearance. The following lines were ; 
1 written ex/empore by a Gentleman, a few i 
years ſince, on viewing this admired ſpot: 3 

= | With ſtrange ſurpriſe, I view'd the wond'rous ſight 


Of Water-break-its-neck---ſlupendous height 
Whoſe craggy cliffs with wild confuſion riſe, 
And, Atlas like, ſeem to ſupport the ſkies: - 
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/ 
; Down from the ſummit of th*impending hills 
4 A grand caſcade deſcends in murm'ring rills, b 
oj And in meanders wild, and ſportive play, [: 
Through the ſubjacent vallies cuts its way. + 
---It is worthy of remark, that the ſpring 4 
N which feeds this ſtream, riſes on the ſummit 


of a mountain, and the place where the fall 
commences, ſeems to be almoſt as elevated a 
point as any of the commanding ground by 
which it is encompaſſed. 
It is ſeven miles from Kington to this 
place; and from hence, over a road which 
has little to intereſt the curious, the diſtance 
is eight miles to Penybont, a village con- 
ſiſting only of four houſes; of theſe, three 
are ſubſtantial modern- built manſions- one 
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is occupied as an inn, another is the reſi- 
dence of a private gentleman, and the third 


is the Radnorſhire Bank, which, though its 
fituation in this deſart corner appears ſingu- 


lar, has maintained extenſive credit, and, on 
account of ſome conſiderable fairs held here, 
was found of general utility.“ 


After leaving Penybont a few miles, the 


proſpect of the country gradually improves, 
eſpecially near the village of Nantmel, whoſe 


church is ſeen to ſome advantage from 
different parts of the road; and a little to 
the left, on the ſide of a trifling aſcent, is a 


neat houſe, called Llwynbarried, the reſi- 
dence of Mr. Evans: the ſituation is very 
pleaſant, as it commands an extenſive view, 
and the general nakedneſs of the country is 


well ſcreened by ſome fine young plantations 
around the houſe. Five miles further, is 


the town of Rhayader, celebrated for ſe- 


— 


* John Price, Eſq. the gentleman who eſtabliſhed this Bank, died on the 


19th of December, 1798, in the 76th year of his age. The very ample fortune 


which he acquired in this ſequeſtered ſpot, and the public confidence repoſed 


in his perſonal reſponſibility, were honourable teſtimonies of the extent of his 


dealings, and the irreproachable integrity of his conduct. 
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veral romantic ſcenes in its neighbourhood, 


and, what with ſome will perhaps be a pri- 
mary conſideration---a good inn, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſign of the Red Lion, where 
the traveller will meet with an intelligent 
hoſt, and very comfortable accommodations. 
At Rhayader, after having laſt ſeen it at 
| Hereford, a diſtance of forty-five miles, we 
again meet with the river Wye, which here 
_ ruſhes over a rocky bed, and, under a ſub- 
ſtantial bridge of one arch, has a fall of ſome 
feet, from a ſituation in which it is nearly pent 
up by a ridge of projecting rocks. A hand- 
ſome church was a few years ſince built for 


this pariſh, and there are a few good houſes 


in and near the town, the ſituation of which 


is altogether novel and pleaſing. _ 
The road from hence to the Devil's 


Inge (eighteen miles, ) exhibits a ſcene 
A which will forcibly arreſt the attention of the 
+ ſtranger to the romantic beauties of South 
Wales. For the firſt three miles, there is a 
continued aſcenty but the trouble of gaining 
- the ſummit is amply compenſated by the 
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charming ſcene which conſtantly preſents it- 
ſelf, on turning round to obſerve the country 
which is left behind, where the town of 
Rhayader, and Vaga's lovely ſtream wind- 
ing through a fertile vale below it, com- 
bine to form a landſcape of the moſt inex- 
preſſible beauty. From the top we are pre- 
ſented with a contraſt that is really awful: 
the winding road, after a deſcent into the 
valley of about a mile, hangs on the ſnelv- 
ing ſides of ſteep, ſmooth, and lofty moun- 
tains, well cloathed with verdure, ſpotted 
with flocks of ſheep and herds of cattle; 
and theſe ſometimes at ſuch &a giddy height 
that makes one dread, leſt the unſure ground 
ſhould flide beneath their feet, and ſend 
them down, a living ruin, to the deeps be- 
low; for, from the haughty ſides of theſe 
hanging lawns, down to the water-worn, 


| ſmooth, dark rock, that forms the torrent's 


bed, not a ſhrub, or furzy protuberance, 
appears to break their fall.“ 
This ſcenery continues for ſome miles 


through the valley, with only now and then 
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the intervention of a ſhepherd's cot, till a 
ſhort turn of the road unexpectedly leads 


over a handſome, modern ſtone bridge, 
which pleaſes the ſtranger in a degree pro- 
portioned to his ſurpriſe at meeting abruptly 
with ſo elegant an accommodation in the 


midſt of a diftri& frightfully barren and 


| bewildered. The road now winds under 
craggy precipices, and paſſes cloſe to ſome 
old mines of lead ore: this, too, is no ſmall 
_ novelty in ſo dreary a ſpot; but all ſeems in 
uniſon---for the engine-wheel, and the other 
apparatus uſed in the proceſs, bear evident 
marks of having been conſtructed when me- 


chanics were in an infant ſtate, and are con- 


ſequently ſuſceptible of great improvement. 


« The dingy ſcrofa, impending above the 


high- road, choaks the river into which it 
falls, and which now runs broad and ſhal- 
low through the vale, manifeſting to the 
_ admiring ſpectator the amplitude of the ex- 


cavations into the bowels of the rock, whilſt 


the powder-blaſted gloomy crags, that ſcowl 


above the aperture, convey no bad idea of 
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the ſulphurous ſoil of Milton's nether world.“ 


There are a few cottages erected for the 


workmen at this place; ſo that they are 
nearly ſecluded from the world, and run lit- 
tle riſque of having their morals contami- 


nated by an intercourſe with the vicious. 
The curious obſerver, who has never before 
ſeen a ſimilar work, will be highly gratified 
in examing the various forms in which the 


ore is found in its native element; and he 
will probably be ſurpriſed at the appearance 


and dimenſions of the ſhaft, through which, 


the miners ſay, they have completely perfo- 
rated the mountain, and have formed an 
acceſſible ſubterraneous paſſage all the way. 

From theſe mines the road continues 


through the glen a ſhort way further, 
when, winding round the mountain on the 
right, the criſped heads of Hafod's woods, 


burſt all at once on the aſtoniſhed eye. To 
the right, the road to Aberyſtwith aſcends 
the verdant hills; below them, the little 
church of Eglwys Newydd preſents its mo- 


deſt front, half buried in oaks, ſeated on a 


5 19+ 
little knoll; in front, the woody valley, with 


the Yſtwith in its bottom, opens before us, 


crowned on the left with ſloping, lofty hills; 


while, in the midſt, a ſmooth mound, half 
_ concealed with oaks, riſes among the ſhades, 


and ſeems deſigned by nature as a centre-=- 
' whence, nor too high, nor too low, the 
whole expanſe around, of intermingled beau- 
ties, may continually feed the eye.?“ 

Juſt below the ſpot whence this view is 
taken, ſtands an inn, with a few cottages, 
called Pentre', or more commonly known 


by the name of Cwm-Yſtwith, in which 


pariſh it is ſituate. This is the mid-may 
between Rhayader and Aberyſtwith, being 
exactly fifteen miles from each; and is the 
only public-houſe upon that road where any 
ſort of accommodations can be met with, 
unleſs at the Devil's Bridge (three miles 
further,) where, as it is the profeſſed deſign 
of this little Tra& to guide the traveller, 
we ſhall proceed without ſtopping, and af- 
terwards direct his attention to Hafod, 
Strata Florida Abbey, and other ſcenery 
- deſerving of notice in this diſtrict, 
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Purſuing the poſt-road from Cwm- 
Yſtwith, the line of which is to the right 
of Hafod, a ſmall riſe leads to the ſum- 
mit of a chain of mountains of conſiderable 


extent, whoſe tops end in fo many irregu- 


lar and various ſhapes, and form ſo undu- 
lating an horizon, that a warm imagination 
might almoſt conceive, that the mountains 
were impelled and driven on by a ſuper- 
natural ſtorm, in immenſe waves and broken 
ſwells. ff. 


Theſe ſcenes ſerve as a prelude to the ex- 
_ petation of the ſtranger, in approaching 


THE DEVIL'S BRIDGE, 


Where, if he has travelled a long and dreary 
ſtage, he will meet with comfortable re- 
freſhment at the Hafod-Arms, a neat and 
pleaſant inn, which has been recently fitted 
up on a ſmall, but genteel ſcale, and affords 
ſuch accommodation, of good beds and 
hoſpitable entertainment, as can ſcarcely be 
expected in ſo remote a ſituation. The 
houſe ſtands in front of the river Rhyddol, 
and the back part commands the moſt pic- 


: +214 
tureſque view that fancy can depict, em- 


bracing the fine ſloping hills on each ſide 


the river, thickly mantled with oaks, aſhes, 
elms, and hazels, from the downmoſt bot- 
tom to the uppermoſt ſummit. 


This famous Bridge, ſo much the object 


of curioſity and wonder, is called in Welſh, 


£ ont-ar-Fynach, or Mynach Bridge, and: 


is but a few yards from the inn, being ſitu- 
ate on the road leading from Llanidloes, in 


_ Montgomeryſhire, to Aberyſtwith, in Car- 


diganſhire (to which county it belongs)--- 


eighteen miles from the former, and twelve 
from the latter; but it is ſo completely en- 
vironed with trees, that doubtleſs many peo- 
ple, who are not directed by taſte, or intent 


upon deep reſearch, paſs over it without 


the leaſt ſuſpicion either of the dreadful 
aperture it embraces, or the ancient ſtructure 


that carried them over the gulph. 
The Bridge conſiſts of two arches, one 


thrown over the other. The foundation of 


the under one is of great antiquity ; and be- 
cauſe it bears marks of a hazardous under- 
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taking, the common people claim a right 
to attribute it to the invention of the Devil, 
who, they ſuppoſe, had ſome miſchief in 
his head when he built it; but certainly it 
did not require the {kill of ſo excellent an 
architect, to throw an arch over a chaſm 
not more than twenty feet wide. The fact 
is, however, pretty clear, that it muſt have 
been built as far back as the year 1087, in 
the reign of William the Second, by the 
Monks of Strata Florida Abbey, the ruins 
of which are yet viſible about ten miles 
from hence, in the direction of Hafod. Ge- 
rald mentions paſſing over it, when he ac- 
companied Baldwin, Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, at the time of the Cruſades in the 
year 1188, and reign of Richard the Firſt. 
The original arch being ſuſpected to be in 
a decayed ſtate, the preſent bridge, which 
was built over it in the year 1753, at the 
expence of the county, was erected upon a 
centre formed upon the old one. The 
timber-frame was removed as ſoon as the 
new bridge was completed, Both arches. 


23+ 


ſtill remain, though the lower is now uſe- 


leſs; but it is providently left, as it may 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe again, in caſe any 
accident ſhould happen to the upper. The 
width of the old bridge 1s ſcarcely twenty 
feet; but as the crevice increafed in extent, 
ſo muſt the arch, and the * may be 
about thirty feet over. 

They ſpan a chaſm in a tremendous 
rock, which, when viewed from the dingle 
where the ſtream runs, has an appearance 
awfully ſublime; and the rays of the fun 


being intercepted by the elevated ſituation 


of the trees, which grow impending over 
this impetuous torrent, adds much to the 
RE of it 


JJ... ³˙wꝛL̃ ˙,e. mee 
From little ſcenes of art, great N ature dwells 
In awful ſolitude! 


The cleft in the rock has been greatly 


enlarged, if not originally cauſed, by the 
force of the perpetual cataract, the rapi- 
dity of which is increaſed by its confine- 

ment. The depth of the water on the 
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north-eaſt ſide, from whence the bridge is 


ſeen to the greateſt advantage, 1s in ſome 


places upwards of twelve feet, and, from the 
higheſt arch to the water, is ninety-nine 
feet. On the ſouth-weſt ſide, cloſe to the 
bridge, it meaſures one hundred and four- 
teen feet: this difference may be aſcribed to 
the declivity under it, which is very con- 


ſiderable. 


The river, burſting from its reſtrained 
courſe, through broken rocks, and inter- 
rupted by fragments, becomes a more even 
and tranſlucid ftream for about forty yards 
ſouth-weſt of the bridge, till within a few 
yards of the fall, where it is confined to 
narrow limits by the rocks: from whence, 
burſting with terrific roar, it is carried about 
ſix teet over the craggy ridge, and, de- 
ſcending eighteen feet, is received into a 


baſon, along which it flows twenty-four ; 


whence it again ruſhes with equal impetuo- 
ſity to a deſcent of ſixty feet. The fall is now 


interrupted by another receiver, which, like 


the former, appears to have been worn to 


25+ 
an amazing depth. The agitation of the wa- 
ter, and the miſt occaſioned by the fall, which, 
by ſtrangers, is often miſtaken for rain, pre- 


vents an approach ſufficiently near for ſound- 


ing it. Along this baſon it haſtens to ano- 
ther deſcent of near twenty feet, and, reach- 
ing that extent, meets with obſtructions of 
maſly rocks and ſtones of prodigious ſize: 
| theſe it encounters with irreſiſtible violence, 
and forces its way about twenty-two feet, to 
the precipice of the greateſt cataract. The 
water, then uniting, paſſes with an almoſt 
inconceivable force over the brink of the 
rock, and becomes a large ſheet; in that 
ſtate it falls upwards of one hundred and ten 


feet, except being divided near the middle 


of it by craggy pieces of rock. 


The river Rhyddol, for near three miles 


from this ſpot, is encircled with hills of vaſt 

magnitude, ſome wholly cloathed with trees, 

except an intervention here and there of 

frightfully projecting rocks, the bottoms of 

which are very dangerous and difficult of ac- 

ceſs; but a ſituation near the brink of the river 
Cc 
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once obtained, the ſpectator is amply repaid 
with a ſcene the moſt ſolemn and beautiful. 
To deſcribe the various ſounds the different 
breaks in the cataract produce, can beſt be 
done by a fimile to a variation of the keys in 
mulic; and to depict the ſcenery with which 
you are here ſurrounded---elevated woods, 
rocks, and the ruſhing of a river falling more 
than two hundred and eighty feet---can be 
more faithfully done by the pencil of the 
Artiſt, than by the moſt deſcriptive pen. 
The following is a Table of the exact 
height from the top of the Bridge to the 
water underneath, and the different falls from 
thence, till the Mynach delivers itſelf i into 
the Rhyddol below: 


From the Bridge to > the Water no 
" Firſt Fall coooorooeorococrceece 


Second tits: 3 


Third ee e 
Grand Cataract cooooooown 


From the Bridge to the Rhyddol 
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In the preceding table, the natural de- 
clivity of the different baſons through which 
the water paſſes from one fall to another, is 


not included, and muſt add materially to 


the admeaſurement. The grove through 
which the Mynach paſſes, alſo riſes to a 
very conſiderable height above the bridge; 


ſo that this river, in an extent of little more 


than half a mile, has a fall of at leaſt 500 
feet before it joins the Rhyddol. 

Tradition ſays, that a ſet of robbers (two 
brothers and a ſiſter,) called Plant Mat or 


Plant Fat (i. e. Matthew's children,) con- 
cealed themſelves in a cave near the baſon 


of the firſt fall from the bridge; and that, 
although they committed various depreda- 
tions on public and private property, their 
retreat was not diſcovered for many year 
All in the freſhneſs of the bumid air 

There, in the hollow'd rock, groteſque and wild, 


A deep and ample cavern, and overhead 
By flowering umbrage ſhaded, 


is ſtill ſhewn to the curious, as s the ſanctu- 


ary of theſe daring marauders; and it ſeems 
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at leaſt calculated to afford an aſylum to 


thoſe whoſe purſuits are hoſtile to the keen 


reſearch of * day's gariſh eye.“ | 

It will be neceſſary for ſtrangers to take 
a guide from the inn, to conduct them to 
thoſe ſtations where, on the one hand, the 
towering bridge and the tremendous chaſm, 
and, on the other, the wonderful cataracts, 
are ſeen to the greateſt advantage. After 
paſſing the bridge, a ſhort turn to the right, 
leads to the only track down to the baſe of 


the rock, which is rather ſteep and rugged; 


but the conductor will ſafely point the way, 
or aſſiſt the viſitor in deſcending---From 
hence he will again mount up to the bridge, 
and, by next taking a ſmall circuit to the left, 


will perceive a path which winds through 


the grove on the face of the bank, to a ſitua- 


tion admirably calculated for a command- 
ing view of the various falls, which burſt 


upon the aſtoniſhed ſight, in all their ſub- 


limity and grandeur, and with every effect 
of a magical repreſentation. From this ſpot 


he may with the aſſiſtance of a ſecond per- 
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ſon, explore his way to the bottom of the 
hill, if he wiſhes to ſee the junction of the 
Mynach with the Rhyddol below. 

The Editor conſiders theſe inſtructions of 
ſome importance, as thoſe who volunteer 
their ſervices as guides to the hidden won- 
ders of this place, from having become 


familiar with ſcenes which vill poſſibly 


ſtrike the ſpectator with terror and amaze- 
ment, are not always in a humour to tra- 
verſe the ſame courſe, eſpecialiy when half 
the trouble will ſecure the expected fee. 
And he was himſelf a witneſs of the neceſſity 
of this caution, when, in converſing with a 
gentleman at the inn, he diſcovered that 
his conductor had contented himſelf with 
ſhewing this ſtranger the bridge only, and 
the aperture over which it is thrown, leav- 
ing him to feaſt in imagination on the caſ- 
cade, which is ſo much the ſubject of ad- 
miration, and which he believed to be mere- 
ly the invention of the deluſive hiſtorian or 
fanciful poet. By perſonally attending him, 
however, to the enchanting ſcene, he was 


—— woe in org ence —— 
— 


convinced of the flagrant abuſe, and, in pro- 
portion to the gratification which he felt, 


was urged to correct the manners of the 
lazy clown by the unerring rhetoric of the 


horſewhip. 


We will now take the liberty to ſubjoin ; 


an elegant deſcription which has recently 


been given of this place, by the ſcientific 
Mr. Cumberland: 


c That which renders the 1 of 


. Hafod the moſt remarkable, is, that, with 
all its natural beauties, it is cloſe in the vi- 


cinity of mountainous foreſts, of a character 


totally different from its own---of a charac- 


ter, I may add, totally unlike any thing 1 


ever before beheld, and which many people 


think ſuperior to any. place in Wales. 


ce The region to which I allude, is about 


thoſe vallies, folding within vallies, of ſides 


precipitous, and cloathed with endleſs woods, 
ſeated at the very foot of Plynlimmon, into 


which the waters of the Fynach and the 
Rhyddol are: poured, as it were, from thei 


urns (for both are in fight at once,)---the 


i 


former, coming down from beneath the 


Devil's Bridge, has no equal for height and 


beauty that I know of; for, although a 


ſtreamlet to the famous fall of Narni, in 
Italy, yet it rivals it in height, and gen 
it in elegance. 


One excurſion to this place, will not 
ſuffice common obſervers; nor indeed many, 
to the lovers of the grand ſports of nature: 


and, although the intended paths are not as 
yet ſketched out, I ſhall recommend to 
thoſe who can bear the fatigue of climbing 
among dingles---who, in ſearch of beauties, 


are capable of deſcending from the © Hilly | 


* crofts, that brow the bottomed glades, 
© down to the dark ſequeſtered rocks be- 


© Jow'---to enter upon the Fynach ſtream 


about four miles from Hafod, and ſkirt it, 


as well as they can, down to the Devil's 


Bridge. To do this, I will fairly confeſs, 
that, in the preſent ſtate of things, they muſt 


creep often through thickets dank or dry; 


ſometimes encounter © the undergrowth of 


© ſhrubs and tangling buſhes; tempt the 
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© ſteep glade, treacherous with ſlaty ruins; 
paſs over © rocks with frowning brows; © be. 


© loſt in leafy labyrinths, and thickeſt ſhel- 


© ter of black ſhades embowered: but then, 
in reward for all this, I can fairly promiſe 
them (for I experienced thoſe pleaſures 
fully,) they ſhall as often find themſelves in 


_ © umbrageous grots, and caves of cool re- 


© ceſs, over which the ivy creeps; behold 
© the murmuring water-falls down the ſloped 
dell diſperſed,” or in a glaſſy pool unite 


© their ſtreams; ſee © criſped brooks, with 


© mazy error, under pendant ſhade, offer- 
© ing their glaſſy, cool, tranſlucent waves; 
© midſt grots and caverns, ſhagged with 
© horrid ſhade;'---and, as a ſpecimen of 
theſe ſcenes, I would have ſubjoined two 
out of twenty ſpots, in a ſpace leſs than a 
mile, on this romantic ſtream, computing 
from the ſlate-quarry, and water-mill under 
Mr. Hughes's farm, to the Devil's Bridge; 


beneath the dreadful double arch of which, 


the future walks are intended to be con- 
ducted, ſo as to bring the ſpectator ſud- 
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denly, as by enchantment, into the' front of 


that incredibly ſtupendous chaſm of inter- 


volving ES. cloathed to their miſty top 
with wood of 


Thickeſt covert, interwoven ſhade, a verdant wall; 


beneath, the receptacle of many waters, the 


principal of which is the Rhyddol, ſtrongly 
marked by the foaming cataract, and the 


broad boiler that receives it: but too diſtant 
below for its roaring tide to be audible by 
day. 


« As to the Fynach, its fall is ſo nearly 

perpendicular beneath the Devil's Bridge, 
and it has ſo far to travel down to what is 
called the Devil's-hole, that, to view it in 


all its detail, it is neceſſary to croſs the 


bridge, and go round to the point of a 
mountain®*---whence, as from a ſtage, the 


whole lies delightfully expanded. 


After paſſing deep below the bridge, 
as © through a narrow firth, with noiſes loud 
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© and ruinous,” into a confined chaſm, the 
fleet waters pour headlong and impetuons, 
and, leaping from rock to rock, with fury, 
literally © laſh the mountain's ſides; ſome- 
times almoſt imbowered among deep groves, 
and flaſhing at laſt into a fan- like form, they 
fall rattling among the looſe ſtones of the 
Devil's-hole-— where, to all appearance, it 
ſhoots into a gulph beneath, and ſilently 
ſteals away: for, ſo much is carried off in 
ſpray, during the inceſſant repercuſſions 
it experiences, in this long tortuous ſhoot, 
that, in all probability, not above half the 
water arrives at = bottom of its profound 
and ſullen grave.“ 

Having now communicated all the in- 
formation which it has been poſſible to col- 
lect, or is likely to prove gratifying to the 
admirers of this ſtupendous ſcene, we ſhall 


next proceed to to 


HAFOD, 


The charming ſeat of Thomas Joines, Eſq. 


about four miles from the Devil's Bridge, 


735 

in a ſouth-eaſt direction. The road is bar- 
ren and unintereſting for three miles, when 
ſome extenſive plantations, and a neat, new- 
built lodge, announce the approach to 
Hafod. The entrance, from this direction, 
1s by a fine, well-formed road, which winds 
through a ſpacious wood, and, after a de- 
ſcent of conſiderable length, leads to the 
houſe, nobly ſituate in a lovely vale, with 
the river Yſtwith cloſe below it. 

Although the expectation of the ſtranger 
1s generally wound up to an elevated pitch, 
from the far-famed celebrity of this ſweet 
place, yet the gratification afforded to its 
viſitors, more than compenſates the moit 
exalted hope; and nothing can be more 
ſtriking, after travelling over the open, high 
. mountains that ſurround it, than the ſcene 
that opens to view, on reaching the Vale of 
Fſtwith, near Hafod. The elegance and 
ſingularity of the building, environed by 
grand, woody hills, with the clear ſtream 
beneath, render it altogether as charming a 


* 
N 
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retirement as fancy can depict. The houſe 
is finiſhed from a deſign of Mr. Baldwyn, 
the Bath architect, upon a plan entirely 
novel, being a mixture of the Mooriſh and 
Gothic, having painted windows and tur- 
rets. It correſponds finely with its peculiar 
fituation, and is fitted up with exquiſite taſte 
and neatneſs: the furniture 1s elegant---the 
library extremely handſome---and, beſides 
ſeveral good pictures, ſtatues, and antiques, 
there is ſome beautiful Gobelin tapeſtry, in 
high preſervation, 

The different walks through PE woods, 
extend ſix or ſeven miles, and exhibit a va- 
riety of pictureſque ſcenery, caſcades, &c. 

which alternately charm and ſurpriſe, A 

. water-fall, in particular, ſeen ruſhing down 
a precipice of one hundred feet, as viewed 
through a crevice in the rock, has a moſt 
wonderful effect. A diverſity of bridges are 
happily introduced ſuch as the Alpine, 
the ruſtic, &c. There is alſo a ſpacious 
green-houſe, two hundred and eighty feet 
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long, containing very promiſing plants; and 
a neat flower- garden between the woods, is 
a grand and moſt pleaſing object. 

Hafod,“ ſays Mr. Cumberland, is a 
place in itſelf ſo pre- eminently beautiful, 
that it highly merits a particular deſcription. 
It ſtands ſurrounded with ſo many noble 
ſcenes, diverſified with elegance as well as 
with grandeur; the country on the approach 
to it is ſo very wild and uncommon, and 
the place itſelf is now ſo embelliſhed by art, 
that it will be difficult, I believe, to point 
cout a ſpot that can be put in competition 
with it, conſidered either as the object of 
the Painter's eye, the Poet's mind, or as a 
deſirable reſidence for thoſe who, admirers 
of the beautiful wildneſs of nature, love alſo 
to inhale the pure air of aſpiring mountains, 
and enjoy that ſanto pace (as the Italians ex- 
preſſively term it,) which ariſes from ſoli- 
tudes made ſocial by a family circle. 

« Hafod, to all theſe charms, unites in- 
ducements which, though not uncommon 
in England, have there, at ſuch a diſtance 
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from the capital, a peculiar grace. It has 
a capacious ſtone-manſion, executed in the 


pleaſing, becauſe appropriate ſtile of Go- 


thic architecture; ſituate on the ſide of a 
choſen, ſheltered dingle, embowered with 


trees, which riſe from a lawn of the gentleſt 


declivity, that ſhelves in graceful hollows to 


the ſtream below. 
« From the portico, it commands a 


woody, narrow, winding vale; the undulat- 


ing forms of whole aſcending, ſhaggy ſides, 


are richly cloathed with various foliage, 
broken with ſilvery water-falls, and crowned 
with climbing ſheep-walks, reaching to the 
clouds. | R 

« Neither are the luxuries of life abſent; 
for, on the margin of the Yſtwith, where it 
flows broadeſt through this delicious vale, 
we ſee hot-houſes, and a conſervatory; be- 
neath the rocks, a bath; amid the receſſes 
of the woods, a flower-garden; and within 
the building, whoſe decorations, though 
rich, are pure and ſimple, we find a maſs | 


of rare and valuable literature, whoſe pages 


_ "Pe" 
here ſeem doubly precious, where medita- 
tion finds ſcope to range unmoleſted. 

In a word, fo many are the delights 
afforded by the ſcenery of this place and its 
vicinity, to a mind imbued with any taſte, 
that the impreſſion on mine was increaſed 
after an interval of ten years from the firſt 
viſit, employed chiefly in travelling among 
the Alps, the Appenines, the Sabine Hills, 
and the Tyrolleſe; along the ſhores of the 
. Adriatic, over the Glaciers of Switzerland, 
and up the Rhine; where, though in ſearch 
of beauty, I never, I feel, ſaw any thing 


ſo fine---never fo many pictures concen- 


tered in one ſpot. 

Wales, and its borders, both north and 
fouth, abound, at intervals, with fine things: 
Piercefield has grounds of great magnifi- 
cence, and wonderfully pictureſque beauty. 
Dovnton- Caſtle has a delicious woody vale, 
moſt taſtefully managed; Llangollen is bril- 
liant; the banks of the Conway ſavagely 
grand; Barmouth romantically rural; the 


great Piſtill Rhayader is horr ibly wild; 
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Rhayader Wennol, gay, and gloriouſly ir- 


regular---each of which merits a ſtudied 


deſcription. 
« But, at Hafod, and its neighbourhood, 


J find the effects of all in one circle; united 


with this peculiarity, that the deep dingles, 
and mighty woody. ſlopes, which, from 


a different ſource, conduct the Rhyddol's 


never- failing waters from Plynlimmon, and 


the Fynach, are of an unique character, 
as mountainous foreſts, accompanying gi- 
gantic ſize with graceful forms; and, taken 
altogether, I ſee the ſweeteſt interchange 
© of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and 
« plains, and falls, with foreſts crowned, 


© rocks, dens, and caves; inſomuch, that 
it requires little enthuſiaſm there to feel 


forcibly with Milton, that 


All things that be, ſend up fr om earth's great altar 
Silent praiſe! | 


„ There are four fine walks from the 


houſe, chiefly through ways artificially made 


by the proprietor ; all dry, kept clean, and 
compoſed of materials found on the ſpot 
8 LIE : 3 
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which is chiefly a coarſe ſtone, of a greyiſh 
caſt, friable in many places, and like ſlate, 
but oftener conſiſting of immenſe maſſes, 
that coſt the miner, in making ſome part of 
theſe walks, exceſſive labour; for there are 
5 places, where it was neceſſary to perforate 
TT the rock many yards, in order to paſs a 
promontory, that, jutting acroſs the way, 
denied further acceſs; and to go round which, 
you muſt have taken a great tour, and made 
a fatiguing deſcent. As it is, the walks are 
ſo conducted, that few are ſteep; the tranſi- 
tions eaſy, the returns commodious, and the 
branches diſtinct. Neither are they too many, 
for much is left for future projectors; and 
if a man be ſtout enough to range the under- 
woods, and faſtidious enough to reject all trod- 
den paths, he may, almoſt every where, ſtroll 
from the ſtudied line, till he be glad to regain 
the friendly conduct of the well-known way. 
 « Yet one muſt be nice, not to be con- 
tent at firſt to viſit the beſt points of view 
by the general routine; for all that is here 
done, has been to remove obſtructions, re- 
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42 
duce the materials, and conceal the art; 


and we are no where preſented with attempts 
to force theſe untamed ſtreams, or indeed 


to invent any thing, where nature, the great 
miſtreſs, has left all art behind.” 
The following lines, neatly :uftrative of 


the ſovereignty of nature over the intruſion 


of art, cannot be more properly introduced 


than in this place, where they ſo happily 


adorn and ſtrengthen the judicious and very 
reſpectable opinion of Mr. Cumberland on 


chis ſubject: _ 
| HE GENIUS OF HAFOD. 


Formal ſlaves of art, avaunt! 

This is Nature's ſecret haunt: _ 

The Genius of the Landſcape, I 

Guard it, with a Jealous eye 
Guard it, that no footſtep rude 
Upon her privacy intrude. _ 

Here, with myſtic maze, her throne 

Is girt, acceſſible to none 

But to the highly-honour'd few 

To whom I deign to lend my clue; 
And, chief, to him who, in this grove, 
Devotes his life to ſhare her love; 

From whom ſhe ſeeks no charms to hide— 
For whom ſhe throws ber veil aſide, 
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Inſtructing him to ſpread abroad 
Scenes for Salvator—or for Claude. 
Far, oh far hence, let Brows and Eames 
Zig-zag their walks, and torture ſtreams! | 
But let them not my dells profane, 
Or violate my Naiad train; | 
Nor let their arrogance invade 
My meaneſt Dryad's ſecret ſhade, 
And with fantaſtic knots diſgrace 
The Native honours of the place— 
Making the vet'ran oak give way, 
Some ſpruce exotic to difplay: 
Their petty labours be defy'd, 
Who Taſte and Nature would divide! 


The politeneſs and liberality of the worthy 


owner of Hafod, diffuſes double pleaſure 
to the admirers of the ſublime ſcenery with 
which it is ſurrounded.---For the public ac- 
commodation, tickets are left at the Hafod 
Arms, Devil's Bridge; and theſe will ſecure 


ready acceſs to objects which, in this diſtrict, 
will not be expected to greet the ſtranger's 
eye, and ſtand, perhaps, unrivalled, even 


in climes 7 
Where Taſte is tem oted;and where Natupe (unites. 


To the remains of Strata F lorida Abbey, 
| ſituate about nine miles from Hatod, we 
„  ” 
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ſhall now direct the attention of the traveller. 
The ride is extremely pleaſing and rural, 
and carries much of the general feature of 
the country through which we have lately 
paſſed.---At the village of Rhos-ffair, which 
is about half-way, there is a public-houſe, 
where the gueſt who is no ſtickler for epi- 
curean niceties, will meet with homely fare. 
From hence until we approach the delight- 
ful Vale of Tivy, a few miles further, the 
country ſtill continues wild and barren; 
but, on going round the end of the moun- 
tain, to deſcend into the vale, an extenſive 
and moſt charming view preſents itſelf---the 
river winding through the valley for many 
miles, with ſome fine mountains on each 
ſide, terminated by a diſtant proſpe& of ö 
the ſea, conſtitute a ſcene of much grandeur 
and beauty. The ſituation of 

STRATA FLORIDA ABBEY 
Is, like moſt other monaſtic ruins, in a 
lovely ſpot---ſurrounded by rich meadow 
ground, ſcreened and protected by ſome 
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| woods and lofty mountains, with the river 
Tivy running cloſe under them. The ob- 


ſerver 1s naturally led to think, that the good 


Monks who fixed on this ſpot, 


Jo watch and weep—for all, to feel and pray, 
Allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way, 


| were poſſeſſed of all that was neceſſary to 
promote their earthly comfort, and were not 
at all liable to be interrupted in their medita- 
tions, as a more beautiful retirement, 


7 Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtriſe, 


could ſcarcely be wiſhed for. Strata Flo- 


rida was an Abbey of White Monks, found- 
ed in 1164, by Rhys ap Gryffydd, Prince of 
Wales. It was raſed to the foundation dur- 
ing the wars of Edward I. in 1294; but it 
was ſoon after re- built, and was at chat time 
valued at 1181. 17s. It ſerved as the ſa- 
cred repoſitory of the bones of ſeveral of the 
Welſh princes; and the records and acts of 
the Principality were preſerved here, from 


1156 to 1270. 
The remains of the Abbey are few ſome 


looſe fragments, and a Saxon gateway, are 
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all that are now viſible; but the latter is of 


great beauty — 
Bunk are thy towers, in ſhapeleſs ruin all, 


And the long graſs o'ertops the mould' ring wall. 
A view of the gateway from a little garden 
near it, with a mountain ſeen through the 


arch, a few trees, and a farm-houſe, form a 
very pictureſque ſubject. Theſe precious 
remains are only divided by a wall from the 


preſent church- yard, where a plain little 
chape] has been erected from the ruins 8 


the ancient ſtructure. 


The ruſtics in the neighbourhood retain 


the higheſt reſpect for this venerable ſpot, 
which is ſtill uſed as a principal burying- 
ground, where they all wiſh to be laid, near | 


the remains of thoſe 
Holy men who taught the aſpiring ſoul, . 
On ſtrong devotion's eagle plume to riſe; 
Who knew the frantic paſſions to controul, 
 Andrais'd our grov'ling wiſhes to the ſkies. 
The Tivy, at this place, appears merely 


as a diminiſhed ſtream; but, twenty or thirty 


miles from hence, near Killagwen, and in that 
neighbourhood, its grand woody banks offer 


_— 
| ſome beautiful ſcenery, much reſembling the 
views near the Wye, at Chepſtow, &c. 


From Strata Florida Abbey, the viſitor | 


will have the option of regaining the poſt-road 


to Aberyſtwith, by varying the line back, and 


leaving Hafod to the left, which will bring 
him to the inn at Pentref, or Cwm-Y ſtwith, 
mentioned in page 19, where he may paſs 
the night; or he may purſue a more direct 

way from the Abbey, if he has time to reach 
Aberyſtwith the ſame evening, as he will 
not find any convenient lodging ſhort of 
that place. By the latter route, a ſmall 
 ctrcuit would include a view of the fine old 


manſion belonging to Lord Viſcount Life 
burne, called Croſs wood; and there is alſo, 
in this direction, a great variety of delight- 


ful ſcenery, which will yield ample gratifi- 


cation to the admirer of thoſe beauties which 


to eminently diſtinguiſh this diſtrict of the 


Principality. 
About ſeven or eight miles from the De- 


vil's Bridge, the road to Aberyſtwith forms a 


fine terrace nearly all the way to that place, 
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on the fide of a chain of mountains, with 
the charming vale of Rhyddol on the right, 


through which the river of the ſame name is 
| ſeen winding its courſe to the ſea, This val- 


ley preſents a very grand and extenſive ſcene, 
continuing not leſs than ten miles, among - 
rocks, hanging woods, and varied ground, 


which in ſome parts becomes mountainous; 
while the river is every where a beautiful 
object, and, twice or three times in its paſ- 


ſage through the vale, is interrupted in its 


courſe, and formed into a caſcade. 

The unexpected manner in which this 
delightful proſpect burſts into view, upon 
gaining the ſummit of a mountain, naturally 
arreſts the progreſs of the traveller, who is 
intuitouſly rivetted to the ſpot, minutely to 


admire the faſcinating beauty of the open- 
ing ſcene; which continues to attract his 


attention, until he reaches 


ABERYSTW ITI. 
This is a ſea- port town, ſituate in the Day 


of Cardigan, and open to the Iriſh, or St. 
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George's Channel. An immenſe number of 
company reſort to this place, during the 
ſummer, for the benefit of ſea-bathing; and 
it has ſeveral inns---among which, the prin- 
cipal is the Talbot, where the accommoda- 
tions are both extenſive and genteel. 

At the extremity of the town, upon a 
point of land, ſtand the ruins of an ancient 
_ caſtle; of which little now remains but a 
ſolitary tower, overlooking. the ſea. It was 
rendered famous, by being at one time the 
reſidence of the great Cadwallader, and, in 
all the Welſh wars, was conſidered as a for- 
treſs of the firſt conſequence; and, even ſo 
late as the civil wars of the laſt century, was 
_ eſteemed a place of great ſtrength. 
«. But the rich lead mines in its neigh- 
bourhood, were the baſis of its glory. Theſe 
mines are ſaid to have yielded near a hundred 
ounces of ſilver from a ton of lead, and to 
have produced a profit of two thouſand 
pounds a month. Here Sir Hugh Middle- 
ton made the vaſt fortune, which he ex- 
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pended afterwards on the New River, con- 


ſtructed for the purpoſe of ſupplying the 


northern ſide of London with witer. But a 
gentleman of the name of Buſhell, raiſed 
theſe mines to their greateſt height. He 
was allowed by Charles the Firſt the privi- 
lege of ſetting up a mint in this caſtle, for 


the benefit of paying his workmen. Here, 
therefore, all the buſineſs of the mines was 
tranſacted, which» made Aberyitwith Caſtle 
a place of more conſequence and reſort than 


any other in Wales. King Charles alſo 


appointed Mr. Buſhell governor of the iſle 


of Lundy; where he made a harbour for 
the ſecurity of his veſſels; which carried 
the produce of his mines up the Severn. 
When the civil wars broke out, he had an 


opportunity of ſhewing his gratitude, which 
he did with the magnificence of a prince: he 


cloathed the King's whole army, and offered 


his Majeſty a loan, which was conſidered as 
a gift, of forty thouſand pounds. Afterwards, 


when Charles was preſſed by the Parliament, 
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Mr. Buſhell raiſed him a regiment among his 
miners, at his own expence.“ 
Mr. Price, whoſe eſtate of Foxley, in the 
county of Hereford, is mentioned in page 9, 
has recently finiſhed a very pleaſant houſe at 
Aberyſtwith; intended merely as a ſummer 
reſidence, for the benefit of ſea- air and bath- 
ing; for which purpoſes, nothing could be 
more happily calculated. It is built upon 
rather a novel plan, cloſ to the ſcite of the 
old caſtle, and ſo very near the ſea, that, in 
ſpring-tides, its walls are literally waſhed by 
the waves; but that which would be objec- 
tionable in the winter, when the family ne- 
ver reſort thither, is a recommendation to a 
ſpot which, in the ſummer, is fanned by the 
healthful ſea- breeze, and embraces an un- 
interrupted view of the intereſting variety 
conſtantly obſervable upon the boſom of the 
ocean, with the other excluſive advantages 
for which the ſituation was happily choſen. 
In returning from Aberyſtwith, the ride 
may be varied, by taking a direction through 


the vale of Rhyddol---which will afford an 
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opportunity to the 


nin "vaveller, of. 
viewing the fine old church of EAlanbadarn 
rendered an object of ſome curioſity, from 
its having formerly been a biſhoprick: it is 
a very ancient ſtructure, but without any 
veſtige of ornament; and the ſituation i is al- 
together pleaſant. After ſkirtigg the river 


for about four miles through this delightful 


vale, the road aſcends a ſteep woody moun- 
tain, and ſoon af er Joins the poſt - road to 
the Devil's Bridgf along the beautiful ter 
race which has s been already deſcribed, . 
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"THE END. - „ 
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